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type of language to its beginnings in inflectional language, from that to its 
beginnings in agglutinative language, and from that to its beginnings in the 
still simpler isolating language. In that isolating language he penetrates to 
the monosyllabic type of vowel sounds stopped by consonants. "It it there, ' ' 
Mr. Churchill says, "that speech begins." 

Here certain other students of language development take serious issue 
with Mr. Churchill. They derive both the isolating and the inflectional lan- 
guage from the agglutinative. 

Vowel sounds are few in beastial speech, Mr. Churchill says. Speech is 
varied and becomes human not so much by addition of vowel sound as by the 
invention of "stops" or consonants. The labial nasal m is everywhere pres- 
ent in Subanu. "There is abundant reason to regard this consonant as the 
earliest acquisition of man and the foundation of human speech." Next the 
lingual nasal n is common; while the next most common is the palatal nasal ng. 
Those easy nasal stops are the first invented; "next after the easy nasals the 
speech-power passes to the ultimate attainment of the mutes — the labial b, p 
sounds, the lingual d, t sounds, and the palatal g, fc sounds. After which various 
intermediate sounds are acquired. "It is in regard to these intermediate 
positions that we estimate the development of languages as a matter of evolu- 
tionary history." 

Mr. Churchill finds that the Subanu vocabulary further confirms the con- 
clusions his earlier studies of Polynesian and Melanesian languages suggested 
to him- — vis., the route along which man passed in the development of con- 
sonant sounds making human speech out of earlier beast speech. 

Mr. Churchill's effort in the second phase of this study to get back to the 
beginnings of human speech is especially praiseworthy. Too few students of 
primitive culture are interested in cultural beginnings. It would be most 
interesting if Mr. Churchill could more widely test his theory of vowel modi- 
fication based on his numerous studies in Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malayan 
languages. For instance, such a test might be made on the language of the 
Bushman of South Africa, and the unknown language of the Negrito of north- 
eastern Luzon of the Philippines. Albert Ernest Jenks, 

University of Minnesota. 
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The Modern British State. An Introduction to the Study of Civics. 
By H. J. Mackinder. 270 pp. Index. G. Philip & Son, London, 1914. 
Is. 6d. 7%x5%. 

The author says the book "aims at giving a description of the social organ- 
ism known as the United Kingdom. It states how existing facts have come to 
be in order to make their relations clear, but it has nothing to do with the 
remedies proposed for the misfits which may have developed in the course of 
recent growth. Both economic and legal phenomena are dealt with, for it is 
impossible to separate them in a concrete description." 

The study of an agricultural village sets forth the subject of production; 
a countryside, law and order; a market town, bankers and lawyers; a county 
town, administration; a great railroad, transport; the fish industry of Grims- 
by, distribution; and, in the same manner, many other topics are treated until 
the Throne, itself, and its relations to the State are discussed. 

The book is intended as an introduction to the study of Civics. It is the 
sixth book in Mackinder 's series — Elementary Studies in Geography and His- 
tory. Though the topics are treated in an elementary manner, Mackinder 
writes with so charming a style that the work may well be read with interest 
by adults as well as by young students. Wilbur Greelet Burroughs. 

Our Island History. An Elementary Study in History. By H. J. Mae- 
kinder. (Elementary Studies in Geography and History). 320 pp. Maps, 
ills., index. G. Philip & Son, London, 1914. 2s. 7% x 5%. 
This book, a history of England, comes second in Mackinder 's series — Ele- 
mentary Studies in Geography and History. 



